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FOREWORD 



This presentation was developed by the National Center for Higher Education 
Management Systems (NCHEMS) for the National Commission on Adult Literacy. It 
was contracted to help inform the deliberations of the Commission, and delivered to the 
Commission at its April 17 th meeting as a Power Point presentation by NCHEMS’ 
president, Dennis Jones. 

The Commission wishes to thank Dr. Jones and his co-researcher Patrick Kelly for their 
important contribution to its work. This paper is a compelling aggregation of all kinds 
of useful data. While its publication does not necessarily reflect conclusions of the 
Commission, we are pleased to make it available as a public service. 

Other materials developed for the April 17 th meeting will also be made available in 
the near future. These are a presentation developed by labor economist Andrew Sum; a 
presentation made to the Commission in DVD format by Marc Tucker, president of the 
National Center for Education and the Economy; and a resource document, titled Dare 
to Dream, in which 102 education and literacy leaders offer their thoughts on future 
priorities, strategies, and issues for substantially advancing adult education and literacy 
in America. 

A current listing of commissioners and honorary commissioners of the National 
Commission on Adult Literacy is given on the next page. 
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The Commission is managed by the Council for Advancement of Adult Literacy (1221 Avenue of the 
Americas - 46 th Floor, New York, NY 10020, gspangenberg@caalusa.org . Commission study director 
Cheryl King operates from a CAAL office in Kentucky (National Commission on Adult Literacy, c/o 
Council for Advancement of Adult Literacy, 115 East 2 nd Street, Suite 310, Owensboro, KY 42303, 
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Mounting Pressures Facing the U.S. Workforce and the 
Increasing Need for Adult Education and Literacy 

Authors’ Introduction & Executive Summary 

At a time when economic competitiveness is determined to a considerable extent by the 
education levels of a nation’s workforce, the United States is at serious risk of losing its 
edge in this realm. While the U.S. still has the best-educated workforce in the world, the 
advantage arises because of the superior education attainment levels of the generation 
that is approaching the age of retirement. Those entering the workforce have not attained 
the same level of education as their counterparts in numerous other counties (slides 1 
and 3). As other countries show consistent decade-to-decade progress in enhancing the 
education levels of their adult populations, the U.S. has been stuck at essentially the same 
level for 30 years (slides 2 and 4). Unless the U.S. finds ways to improve its performance 
in this arena, it will fall farther behind a longer list of competitor countries. 

This required improvement will not come easily. The demographic profile of those who 
will be entering the workforce in the coming decades is very different from that of their 
predecessors; there will be decreases in the numbers of whites and increases in the 
numbers of minorities, especially Latinos (slide 8). These growing parts of the population 
are exactly the ones that have been least likely to achieve high levels of education 
attainment. They are much less likely to graduate from high school — and if they do, they 
are less likely to attend college and to successfully complete a program of study if they 
do enroll (slide 9). As a result, they represent a substantially less well-educated 
component of those who are entering the workforce and who will remain in the 
workforce for many years to come. 

It would be a serious mistake to treat the nation’s dilemma as strictly a minority issue. 

The nation’s schools and colleges are failing with far too many whites — especially white 
males — as well. The education pipeline is leaking seriously at every point: 
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Too few complete high school. 

Too few high school graduates and GED completers are going to college. 
Too few college entrants are getting degrees. 



The levels of education attainment have been sustained at a basically constant level for 
such a long period of time that returning to a position of being the best-educated nation in 
the world will take an extraordinary effort at this juncture. Even if: 

• students in all states graduate from high school at the rate of the best-performing 
state, 

• high school graduates in all states enter college at the rate of the best-performing 
state, 

• these students graduate from college at the rate of the best-performing state, and 

• educated immigrants continue to enter the country at the levels of the recent past, 



the EfS. will likely be unable to regain its place of primacy by 2025 if it relies solely on 
strategies focused on traditional-age students (slide 43). Attention will necessarily have to 
be directed at enhancing the education attainment levels of adults who have fallen into 
the cracks of the education system somewhere along the way. 

The low-hanging fruit are those individuals who started, but did not complete, a college 
education. There are 32,266,000 adults age 25-64 who fall into this category. The larger, 
and more difficult, population is a focus of the National Commission on Adult Literacy. 
These include almost one-quarter of the population age 18-64, as follows: 

Have completed high school but have 
limited English ability 8,340,000 

Have completed high school but living in 
families earning less than a living wage 14,494,000 

Have not completed high school 19.424.000 

42.358.000 

(Slide 13) 
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The nature of the problem varies considerably from state to state; in some, English 
language skills is a major problem. In others, it is high school graduates who have 
insufficient skills to obtain and hold a living wage job (slide 24). But it is a problem in all 
states. The vast majority of prison populations have no more than a high school education 
(slide 27). Further, the lower the levels of education attainment, the less likely that an 
individual will be participating in the workforce. Nationally, only 56.8% of adults with 
less than a high school education are gainfully employed (versus 84.6% of those with a 
baccalaureate education). It is true that individuals with less education have jobs that pay 
lower wages. More important, it is also true that a great many will have no job at all. 

Unfortunately, the mechanisms now in place to deal with the needs of undereducated 
adults are not getting the job done. Adult education programs are serving but a very small 
portion of the target populations (slides 29-3 1), and the number of GEDs awarded 
annually is but a small fraction of those lacking a high school education. To make matters 
worse, programs originally designed for undereducated adults are increasingly being 
filled with out-of-school youth — in 2005 fully a third of the GEDs were awarded to 
individuals 18 and under (slide 35). Over the past 15 years the trend has been that more 
degrees (and resources) are going to younger individuals and fewer to those 25 and older 
(slide 36). The tools intended to address the learning needs of adults are increasingly 
being applied to individuals who recently dropped (or were pushed) out of the nation’s 
high schools. 

The challenge is clear; the country must successfully reengage adults who have too little 
education (knowledge and skills) to hold living wage jobs. Failure puts the nation at 
competitive risk. Rising to the challenge will require developing new strategies and new 
tools. The old ones have proven to be insufficient to the task. 
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Percent of Adults with at Least a High School Diploma by 
Age Group, 2004 
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U.S. ranks 11th among OECD countries in percent 
of young adults with a high school diploma— 
the only country in which younger adults are 
less educated than the previous generation. 
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♦ Age 25-34 
■ Age 45-54 
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Source: Organisation of Economic Cooperation and Development (OECD), Education at a Glance 2006 
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Percent of Adults with a High School Diploma by Age 
Group — U.S. and Leading OECD Countries, 2004 



■ Age 25-34 ■ Age 35-44 ■ Age 45-54 ■ Age 55-64 




Korea Norway Japan Slovak Czech Sweden Canada Finland Switzerland Austria United 

Republic Republic States 



Source: OECD, Education at a Glance 2005 




Differences in College Attainment (Associate and Higher) Between 
Young and Older Adults — U.S. and OECD Countries, 2004 




Source: OECD, Education at a Glance 2006 
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Percent of Adults with an Associate Degree or Higher by Age 
Group — U.S. and Leading OECD Countries, 2004 




Source: OECD, Education at a Glance 2005 
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Changing Workforce Needs — Projected Number Employment 

Growth in U.S. by Level of Education Required, 2004 to 2014 

(In Thousands) 



Short-Term On-the-Job 
Training (No Formal Award) 
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Long-Term On-the-Job 
Training (No Formal Awatd) 



Work Experience h 
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Postsecondary Education 




Source: U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics 
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Changing Workforce Needs — Projected Percent Employment 
Growth in U.S. by Level of Education Required, 2004 to 2014 
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Source: U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics 



Participation in the Workforce by Level of Education , 
2000 (Percent) 
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Source: Integrated Public Use Microdata Series (PUMS) 5% Sample 



Projected Change in U.S. Population by Age and 
Race/Ethnicity, 2000 to 2020 (In Millions) 
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The majority of expected growth in the 
younger population is among segments 
of the population with the lowest levels 
of education, while whites are projected 
to decline. 



Note: Projections based on 2000 Census are not available for Native Americans. 
Source: U.S. Census Bureau, Population Projections based on 2000 Decennial Census 
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not complete high school 
within four years. 




Graduating from 
High School Within 4 Years 



and Completion Measures from 
College, 2004 (Percent) 
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Attending College Directly 3- Year Graduation Rate 6- Year Graduation Rate 

Out of High School at 2_Year Colleges at 4_Year Colleges 



Source: National Center for Education Statistics; Common Core Data, Digest of Education Statistics, and 
IPEDS Graduate Rate Survey 



Educational Attainment of Young Workforce (Age 25-34) 
Indexed to Most Educated Country, 2005 
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Source: U.S. Census Bureau 2005 ACS; OECD 







Number Changes in Educational Attainment (Age 25-64) as a 
Result of Projected Changes in Race/Ethnicity, 2000 to 2020 
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Given current educational attainment disparities by race/ethnicity 
and projected changes in the population, it is likely that the segment 
of population with less than a high school diploma will grow more 
than any other — unless successful intervention takes place. 
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Source: NCHEMS, As America Becomes More Diverse: The Impact of State Higher Education Inequality 



Target Populations 



■ Adults with No High School Diploma (or Equivalent) 

■ High School Only Completers Unprepared for the 
Workforce or to Enter College (Best Proxy — Those 
Whose Family Incomes Are Less than a Living Wage) 

■ English as a Second Language (ESL) — with Less 
than a High School Diploma (or Equivalent) or Only 
a High School Diploma 



Incarcerated Population 



Adult Education and Literacy 



Age 18-64 




Note: Incarcerated population not separated out. 
Source: U.S. Census Bureau, 2005 ACS; PUMS 



Target Population, 2005 



Target Population (Exclusive Categories) 




ESL: High school diploma 
only or less — no or poor 
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Not Prepared for College or 
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than a living wage (not ESL) 



No High School Diploma or 
Equivalent (not ESL) 
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Number of Adults Age 18-64 with Less than a 
High School Diploma (or Equivalent) , 2005 
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Source: U.S. Census Bureau, 2005 ACS 
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Percent of Population Age 18-64 with Less than a 
High School Diploma (or Equivalent) , 2005 




Source: U.S. Census Bureau, 2005 ACS 
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Number of Adults Age 18-24 with Less than a 
High School Diploma (or Equivalent), 2005 
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Source: U.S. Census Bureau, 2005 ACS 
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Percent of Population Age 18-24 with Less than a 
High School Diploma (or Equivalent), 2005 
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Distribution (Percent) of Residents Age 18-64 with Less than a High School 
Diploma by Grade Level Completed and State , 2005 



□ 9th to 12th Grade (No Completion) ■ 5th to 8th Grade □ Less than 5th Grade □ No School 
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Number of Adults Age 18-64 
Poorly or Not at All by State, 
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Source: U.S. Census Bureau, 2005 ACS 
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Number ofU.S. Residents Age 18-64 Who Speak English 
Poorly or Not at All — By Level of Education Completed, 2005 
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Source: U.S. Census Bureau, 2005 ACS 
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Number of Adults Age 18-64 with Only a High School Diploma or Less 
in Families with Incomes Below a Living Wage* by State , 2005 
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*200% of Poverty Level 

Source: U.S. Census Bureau, 2005 ACS 



Number ofU.S. Residents Age 18-64 in Families with Incomes 
Below a Living Wage — By Education Level Completed ' 2005 
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Source: U.S. Census Bureau, 2005 ACS 
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Percent 




Proportion of Residents Age 18-64 in Families with Incomes Below 
a Living Wage Within Each Education Attainment Category, 2005 




9th Grade (No Dipbma) Dipbma Professional 



Source: U.S. Census Bureau, 2005 ACS 
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Adult Education and Literacy — Target Populations as a 
Percentage of All Adults Age 18-64 by State, 2005 
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Note: Incarcerated population not separated out. 
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Incarceration Rate in the U.S. — Prisoners Under Federal and 
State Jurisdiction per 100,000 Residents, 1980-2005 




Source: U.S. Bureau of Justice Statistics, U.S. Census Bureau 
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Incarceration Rate by State in 2005 — Prisoners Under 
Federal and State Jurisdiction per 100,000 Residents 
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Educational Attainment of Adults Age 18-64 — Total 
U.S. Population vs. Prison Population (Percent) 
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Source: U.S. Bureau of Justice Statistics 2002 data, U.S. Census Bureau 2005 data 
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Performance 



■ ABE Participation (Data Available Only 
for State-Administered Adult Education 
Programs) 

■ GED Production 

■ College Participation of Non-Traditional 
Adults 



Enrollment in State-Administered Adult Education Programs 
per 1,000 Residents with Less than a High School Diploma 
By Age Group, 2005 (U.S.) 
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*Age 16-24 with no high school diploma or equivalent, not enrolled 
Source: U.S. Department of Education 
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Enrollment of Residents Age 16-24 in State-Administered 
Adult Education Programs per 1,000 Residents Age 16-24 with 
Less than a High School Diploma, 2005 
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*Age 16-24 with no high school diploma or equivalent, not enrolled 
Source: U.S. Department of Education 
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Enrollment of Residents Age 25-44 in State-Administered 
Adult Education Programs per 1,000 Residents Age 25-44 with 
Less than a High School Diploma, 2005 




Source: U.S. Department of Education 
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GEDs Awarded per 1 ,000 Adults with Less than a High School 
Diploma or Equivalent by Age Group, 2005 ( U.S '.) 





*Age 16-24 with no high school diploma or equivalent, not enrolled 
Source: GED Testing Service, U.S. Census Bureau, 2005 ACS 
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GEDs Awarded to Adults Age 16-24 per 1,000 Adults Age 16-24* 
with Less than a High School Diploma or Equivalent, 2005 




*Age 16-24 with no high school diploma or equivalent, not enrolled 
Source: GED Testing Service, U.S. Census Bureau, 2005 ACS 
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GEDs Awarded to Adults Age 25-34 per 1,000 Adults Age 25-34 
with Less than a High School Diploma or Equivalent, 2005 



40 




0 




Source: GED Testing Service, U.S. Census Bureau, 2005 ACS 
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Percent of All GEDs Awarded to Population 
Age 16-18, 1990-2005 




Source: GED Testing Service 




Distribution of GEDs Awarded by Age Group, 
1990 and 2005 (Percent) 




Source: GED Testing Service 



Change in Percentage of All GEDs Awarded to High School 
Students Age 16-18 — By State, 1990 and 2005 




-30 J 



Note: 1990 data not available for California, Hawaii, Idaho, Illinois, Louisiana, Nevada, West Virginia. 
Source: GED Testing Service 
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Enrollment of Residents Age 25-49 as a Percentage of Residents 
Age 25-49 with a High School Diploma but No College, 2005 





Source: NCES, IPEDS Enrollment Survey; U.S. Census Bureau 2005 ACS 
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Percentage of First-Time College Students Enrolled In-State 
Who Are Not Directly Out of High School — All Sectors, 2004 




Source: NCES, IPEDS Fall Enrollment Survey 2004 
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Percentage of First-Time College Students Enrolled In-State Who 
Are Not Directly Out of High School — Public Two-Year Sectors, 



2004 



80 




Source: NCES, IPEDS Fall Enrollment Survey 2004 
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Importance of the 
“ Re-Entry ” Pipeline and 
the Ability of the U.S. to 
Remain Globally Competitive 
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Current Educational Attainment , Educational Attainment in 2025 with 
Current Degree Production, and Best-Performing Countries in 2025 
(United States) 




Ad ulte Ag e 25-64 with in 2025 with Curre nt with Curre nt Annual De g re e Re ach Be st-Pe rfo rming 

College Degrees, 2005 Annual Degree Production Production and Net Migration Countries by 2025 
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How Can the U.S. Reach International Competitiveness? 



Current Degree Production Combined with Population Growth and Migration, 
and Best Performance* on the Student Transition and Completion Measures 



Degrees Produced 2005-25 with Current Rate of Production 
Additional Degrees from Population Growth 
Additional Degrees from Net M igration ofCollege-Educated Residents 
Reaching Best Perform a nee In High School Graduation Rates by 2025 
Reaching Best Performance In College-Going Rates by 2025 
Reaching Best Perform a nee in Rates of Degree Production/FTE Student 
Total Degrees Produced 2005-25 If All of the Above 
Degrees Needed to Meet Best Performance (55%) 



40,605,747 



1,255,167 



7,045,932 



1,265,118 



3,270,900 



7,347,209 






Performance Measures 
Are Cumulative and 
Based on Traditional 
College-Age Students 




60,790,073 



63,127,642 



0 20 



60 80 



*Best performance is the average of the top three states. 
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Millions 
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Even Best Performance with Traditional College-Age Students at Each Stage 
of the Educational Pipeline Will Leave Gaps in More than 30 States 



Texas 
Florida 
California 
New Jersey 
Tennessee 
Nevada 
Louisiana 
Arkansas 
Kentucky 
North Carolina 
Arizona 
Mississippi 
Ohio 

South Carolina 
Alabama 
West Virginia 
Alaska 
Oklahoma 
Oregon 
Michigan 
New Mexico 
Wisconsin 
Maine 
Idaho 
Montana 
Hawaii 
Georgia 
Wyoming 
Maryland 
Connecticut 
Missouri 
hdiana 




< 



1 , 333,645 
- 893,504 



100,000 



300,000 400,000 



600,000 



0 



200,000 
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The Benefits 
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Average Personal Income of Population Age 25-64 by Level of 
Education Completed, 2005 



No School Completed 
IsMth Grade 
5th-8th Grade 
9th Grade 
10th Grade 
11th Grade 
12th Grade, No Diploma 
Hgh School Graduate or GED 
Some College, No Degree 
Associate Degree 
Bachelor’s Degree 
Masters Degree 
Professional Degree 
Doctorate Degree 




Source: U.S. Census Bureau, 2005 ACS 
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Average Personal Income of Population Age 25-64 by Level of 
Education Completed, 2005 



No School Completed 
IsMth Grade 
5th-8th Grade 
9th Grade 
10th Grade 
11th Grade 
12th Grade, No Diploma 
Hgh School Graduate or GED 




27,367 



If these residents were to complete 
high school or equivalent, and the 
additional earnings associated with 
it, the U.S. would experience an 
increase in personal income of 
$191 Billion. 



Some College, No Degree 
Associate Degree 
Bachelor’s Degree 
Masters Degree 
Professional Degree 
Doctorate Degree 



34,644 



37,716 



54,532 



66,919 



107,353 



91,797 



1 



$0 



$30,000 



$60,000 



$90,000 



$120,000 



Source: U.S. Census Bureau, 2005 ACS 
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Average Personal Income of Population Age 25-64 by Level of 
Education Completed, 2005 



No School Completed 
IsMth Grade 
5th-8th Grade 
9th Grade 
10th Grade 
11th Grade 
12th Grade, No Diploma 
Hgh School Graduate or GED 
Some College, No Degree 
Associate Degree 
Bachelor’s Degree 
Masters Degree 
Professional Degree 
Doctorate Degree 




If these residents were to 
complete an associate degree, 
and the additional earnings 
associated with it, the U.S. would 
experience an increase in 
personal income of 
$848 Billion. 



37,716 

■ 54,532 



66,919 



107,353 

91,797 
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$0 



$ 30,000 



$ 60,000 



$ 90,000 



$120,000 



Source: U.S. Census Bureau, 2005 ACS 
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Relationship Between Education and Health 
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Percent of 
Adults with a 
High School 
Diploma or 
Higher 
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Summary 
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Changes in Education Attainment 



■ First Time in History — U.S. Losing Ground to Other Countries 
in Educational Attainment of Workforce 

■ Increasing Demand for Higher Levels of Education Within the 
Workforce, Particularly in Occupations that Pay a Living Wage 

■ Shifting Demographics Within the Workforce — Race/Ethnic 
Populations Growing at Highest Rates Are the: 

► Least Educated 

► Most Likely to Drop Out of High School 

► Least Successful in College 
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Large Target Populations Are Underserved 



25.4 million 


Age 18-64 have not completed high school (or equivalent) 


8.1 million 


Have dropped out before 9th grade — a population for which the GED is 
even more difficult to attain 


28.8 million 


With a high school diploma or less are not earning living wages — an 
indication they are not succeeding in the workforce and probably not 
prepared to enter college 


8.3 million 


Age 18-64 with high school diplomas or less have difficulty speaking 
English or speak no English at all 


42.4 million 


Total in need of adult basic education and literacy (all combined, 
accounting for residents in two or more of the above categories) 


1 .5 million 


Included in this group are incarcerated in state and federal prisons 
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Large Segment of Population Being Left Behind 

■ 278 of 1,000 Residents Age 16-24 with Less than a High School 
Diploma Enrolled in State-Administered Adult Education Programs 
in 2005 — Only 107 of 1,000 Residents Age 25-44 with Less than a 
High School Education Enrolled 

States Vary Dramatically in 
Levels of Service to These Residents 

■ 85 GEDs Awarded to Residents Age 16-24 per 1 ,000 Residents 
Age 16-24 with Less than a High School Diploma in 2005 — Ratio 
Drops to: 

► 1 5 per 1 ,000 Awarded to Residents Age 25-34 with Less than a 
High School Diploma, and 

► 5 per 1 ,000 Awarded to Residents Age 35-49 — Indicates the 
Longer Residents Are Out of the Education Pipeline, the Less 
Likely They Are to Return 



(continued) 
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Large Segment of Population Being Left Behind 
(continued) 

■ Ratios of GED Production Vary Dramatically by 
State 

► Range per 1 ,000 Residents Age 16-24 with 
Less than a High School Diploma: 

> From 340 in North Dakota 

> To 31 in Delaware 

► For Residents Age 25-34: 

> From 39 in Alaska 

> To 6 in California 



(continued) 
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Large Segment of Population Being Left Behind 
(continued) 

■ In Past 15 Years, GED Administered to Larger Numbers 
of Individuals Age 16-18 — Indicates Increasing Usage of 
GED in Many States by High School Age Students as an 
Alternative to Traditional Completion 

■ Participation Rates in Postsecondary Education of 
Non-Traditional Age Students Still Low in U.S. — Only 
14% of Adults Age 25-49 Who Have Completed High 
School Enrolled in 2005 

Varies Dramatically by State, 
from 40% in Arizona to Only 8%> in Louisiana 
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Improvements in Adult Education and Literacy Are 
Vital for U.S. to Remain Competitive 



■ With Current Levels of College Degree 
Production — Combined with Ability to Import College 
Graduates from Other Countries — U.S. Will not Reach 
Attainment Levels of Top Countries 

■ U.S. Will Still Fall Short Even if Every State System of 
Higher Education Performs at the Level of the Top 
States at Each Stage of the Education Pipeline 

► High School Completion 

► Directly Going to College 

► College Completion 



(continued) 



Improvements in Adult Education and Literacy Are 
Vital for U.S. to Remain Competitive (continued) 



■ U.S. Cannot Succeed Without Better Educating 
Older Adults Who: 

► Dropped Out of High School, or 

► Completed High School but Did Not Go to 
College 

■ Especially True in Many of the States, Including 
Several of the Largest and Most Diverse (e.g., 
Texas, Florida, California, and New Jersey) 




Tangible Benefits to Increasing Levels of Education of 
Those Who Fell Out of Education System 



■ Increased Personal Incomes that Benefit 

Individuals and Tax Base — at Levels that Would 
More than Pay for Any Public Investment in 
Adult Education and Literacy 



Ample Evidence that More Educated Residents 
Live Healthier Lives and Are Much Less Likely 
to Be Incarcerated 
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